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is unnecessarily passionate at times, and is certain to arouse unduly the 
antagonism of the people who are most in need of its admonitions. To 
charge the average American with "supine patience, flabbiness, and 
stupidity" (p. 160) is, relatively speaking, a questionable indictment, 
and is not the best way to get the average American to act in regard to 
his obligations in behalf of national integrity. 

In the strong chapter on "The Native American" the author 
distinguishes between Americanism and nativism and pleads for the 
Americanization of native Americans. The chapter on "America-made 
Citizens" ably points out the weaknesses in our conflicting and puerile 
attempts to Americanize the immigrant. 

In the program for building up national unity Miss Kellor seems to 
put (p. 157) military preparedness first, the mobilization of industry for 
war activities second, and universal training for men and women in 
training camps, motor corps, Red Cross camps, health service, or in 
many other ways (p. 179) third. The fourth place is given to the 
Americanization of the immigrant and the native alike, while fifth and 
last in the program, international duty is mentioned but receives no 
comment whatever. 

The present reviewer would have developed the idea of the American- 
ization of the immigrant and native first, military preparedness in a 
modified form he would have placed second, and international obligations 
he would have discussed third and at some length. Instead of stressing 
military preparedness, backed by a united America (p. 154), the reviewer 
would have emphasized the building up of a united America in spirit 
and action, backed by an efficient army and navy. In spite of the past 
lack of success of this plan, the reviewer believes that it is better than 
that of attaching an Americanization program to military preparedness 

propaganda. 

E. S. Bogardus 

University of Southern California 



The Psychology of Relaxation. By G. T. W. Patrick. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Pp. viii+280. $1.25. 
The thesis which Professor Patrick propounds and defends is that 
the conditions of modern life are such as to result in " a rapid and extreme 
fatigue of the higher brain and an unusual and imperative demand for 
rest and relaxation" (p. 17). This conception furnishes the clue for 
his interpretation of play, laughter, profanity, the use of alcohol, and 
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the madness of war, a chapter being devoted to each of these topics. 
These different topics mark the various ways in which men seek an 
escape from the stress and strain of the given situation; and the mode 
of escape, as the author shows, with great insight and ability, is in each 
case a resort to a mode of behavior which is, at bottom, a return to a 
more fundamental and primitive form of activity. The moral of these 
considerations is that in our emphasis upon social evolution and social 
heredity we have tended to neglect the significance of the biological 
fitness of the units of which society is composed. Professor Patrick's 
splendid book is an eloquent plea for the tremendous importance of 
relaxation or of physiological adjustment. The book is excellently 
written, with a wealth of illustration and an intimate knowledge of the 
subject, and it constitutes a very important contribution to the doctrine 
of relaxation. 



B. H. Bode 



University op Illinois 



The Universal Kinship. By J. Howard Moore. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1916. Pp. x+330. 

This book presents in a readable, somewhat poetical style an exposi- 
tion of the thesis that all life is one. Man's physical, psychical, and 
ethical kinship with the lower orders of life furnishes the themes for the 
three parts of the volume. The author presents a wealth of illustration 
drawn from the standard authorities on evolution. Much of it is good, 
though for the scientist there will seem at times to be lacking an exacting 
and critical spirit. Since, however, it is only the general outline of the 
evolutionary process that he is presenting and that for the lay reader, 
there is the less need for a searching analysis of the phases treated. 

The author's real object seems to be somewhat ethical, judging from 
the last section in which, in view of the fact that man is in body and 
mind one with the rest of the animal world, the plea is made for the 
abandonment of our egocentric philosophy of life and a frank recognition 

of the principle that "A 11 beings are ends; no creatures are means 

Non-human beings were not made for human beings any more than 

human beings were made for non-human beings Act toward 

others as you would act toward a part of your own self." 

Irving King 

University as Iowa 



